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HINTS FOR TEACHERS 



By B. L. Uixman 
University of Iowa 



[The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers 
are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. I,. Ullman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general inter- 
est will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be 
answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short 
paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if they seem 
useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

An inquiry has come in from a college professor for a book on 
Latin etymology, similar to Hoffman's Everyday Greek (University 
of Chicago Press). The letter states: "It will mean quite a bit of 
strength to our Latin department if we can have such a course fol- 
lowed later by the Greek course." As far as I know, there is no such 
book available. The nearest to it, Judson's The Latin in English, has 
long been out of print. I have for years been giving a course called 
"The Latin Element in English" without using a textbook. Refer- 
ence may, however, be made to the list of books given in the "Hints" 
for last April (page 407). To this list should be added a book to be 
published soon, Language and Philology, by R. G. Kent, in the series 
"Our Debt to Greece and Rome," published by the Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. It must not be forgotten that recent beginning 
Latin books have included much of this sort of material and that 
still more may be expected in forthcoming books. 

Parallels 

Attention has previously been called in the "Hints" to the im- 
portance of drawing parallels between ancient and modern life in 
order to lend interest to the Latin teaching, to give life to the remote 
ancients, and to impress on the pupils the high degree of civilization 
to which the ancients attained. Particularly in these post-war days, 
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when we seem to be shutting ourselves off from the rest of the world, 
it is necessary to learn what our neighbors and predecessors have been 
doing. The history of Main Street in our town is not the history of 
the world. Those who think it is are too often intolerant, self- 
centered, and self-satisfied. Education must take the conceit and 
intolerance out of us, must teach us that there were brave men before 
1914, to paraphrase the ancient proverb. And so we shall continue 
to cite parallels in these "Hints" in the hope that the teachers will use 
them, will look for others, and will teach the pupils to search after 
more. 

An associated Press report last June stated that during the illness 
of Premier Lenin of Russia a triumvirate is ruling the country. The 
dispatch contiues: 

The similarity of the reported triumvirate to the old Roman triumvirate 
and the French directorate during the revolution is noted, and German com- 
mentators already are pointing to the historic parallels and arguing that such 
transitions invariably lead to the weakening of the republics and pave the way 
to transformations on a large scale. 

Sometimes we have not a parallel but an instructive superiority on 
the part of the ancients. Some of us have long been telling our 
students how much more civilized the Romans were in one respect 
at least, that of bathing. Not to mention accommodations for 
thousands of people in Rome, it is a surprising fact which Pliny 
tells us, that a certain little village near his villa had three public 
baths. It is a pleasure then to read this statement by Dr. Evans in 
the Chicago Tribune. 

At the height of Roman civilization the baths represented the last word in 
civilization. The Roman baths are not equaled by those of today. Then came 
the barbarian and a thousand years without a bath! 

Dr. Evans states that the first bathtub in America was built only 
eighty years ago, that in Boston bathing was illegal except on a 
physician's prescription, and that in some cities a double rate was 
charged for water used in bathing ! 

We are still joking about the Saturday night bath, whereas the 
cultured Roman probably felt more incensed if he had to go without 
his daily bath than if his meals were denied him. 
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Making Caesar Interesting 

This perennial question was suggested by one teacher as her "most 
puzzling problem" at the Classical Conference held at the University 
of Chicago last spring. Here are a few suggestions put very briefly : 

1. Caesar will be more interesting if the pupils are better pre- 
pared for it: This means prolongation of the elementary work, 
additional simple reading, and the postponement of Caesar to the 
fourth semester. 

2. More attention should be paid to the story of the Gallic War. 
Too much attention to syntax is apt to obscure the story. 

3. Instead of reading the first four books straight through, 
selections of the most interesting portions of the seven books should 
be read. 

4. Comparisons should be drawn between the Gallic War and 
the World War in respect to the location of the battles (read 
especially the second book of Caesar), the methods and implements 
of warfare, the issues at stake. For this purpose useful material 
will be found in the files of the Classical Journal, the Classical 
Weekly, other periodicals, and some of the recent editions of Caesar. 

5. General parallels with modern life. 

6. To the boys who are interested in such things it may be sug- 
gested that they make models of spears, shields, catapults, Caesar's 
bridge, etc. The files of the Classical Journal contain many refer- 
ences to such things. Perhaps the girls would undetake to dress 
dolls (if the right kind can be found) in Roman military uniforms. 

These few suggestions are intended merely to start the discussion. 
Who will contribute others? 

Reading in the Latin Order 

Through his teaching and through his pamphlet, The Art of Read- 
ing Latin (published by Atkinson and Mentzer), Professor Hale has 
had a wide influence in getting pupils to read (not translate) Latin 
in the natural order, taking the words as they come. There can 
hardly be any question now as to the desirability of this method 
as one first works out the thought of a Latin sentence, before translat- 
ing it, if it is to be translated at all. 

Professor George Currie, of Birmingham-Southern College, sug- 
gests an excellent way of testing one's pupils in the use of the method. 
(Typographical exigencies led to the substitutions of right-pointing 
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and left-pointing arrows for rising and falling arrows, suggested 
by Professor Currie.) 

Right-pointing arrows indicate a point of suspense due to sentence structure 
and left-pointing arrows the points at which such suspense is relieved. By 
"suspense" is meant that a decision as to construction must be deferred. 

1— > 2-> 3-» 3-» 4-» 

Nam nisi multorum praeceptis multisque litteris mihi ab adulescentia 

<-2,3,4 S-* 6-» <-5,6 

suasissem nihil esse in vita magno opere expetendum nisi laudem atque 

7— > 8 —> 9-* <r-7, 8 9-> 

honestatem, in ea autem persequenda omnes cruciatus corporis, omnia 

9-* 10-» <-9, 10 l-> ll-> 

pericula mortis atque exilii parvi esse ducenda, numquam me pro salute 

12-* «-12 13-» 14-* lS-> 

vestra in tot ac tantas dimicationes atque in hos profligatorum hominum 

<-;13, 14, 15 <— 1, 11 
cotidianos impetus obiecissem (Pro Archia vi. 14). 

Nam indicates that an assertion is to be made but the next word does not 
give the assertion (you will see two words at once if you have the page 
before you). Mark over nam a right-pointing arrow numbered 1. This antici- 
pated assertion comes as the last word in the sentence at which the left- 
pointing arrow numbered 1 is used. Nisi forestalls a finite verb or possibly 
a noun; mark it with a right-pointing arrow numbered 2. Multorum antici- 
pates another genitive or is used substantively. Praeceptis standing next, to- 
gether with the context makes a tentative conclusion possible about multorum 
which need not be changed unless another word forces a correction of such 
a view. Praeceptis with multis following is in doubt as to case. Use a right- 
pointing arrow numbered 3. Que anticipates a noun which will be in the 
same case as praeceptis and be modified by multis. There is no suspense on 
multis, but repeat the right-pointing arrow over litteris, numbered 3 to show 
that the same suspense as on the case of praeceptis continues. Mihi could 
not be a parallel case use and so will have a right-pointing arrow numbered 
4. Ab followed by adulescentia is just like English, hence it causes no sus- 
pense. The phrase just before the verb it modifies causes no suspense, for 
suasissem explains everything from the introduction of nisi. It will be marked 
with a left-pointing arrow marked 2, 3, and 4. Further explanation is unneces- 
sary when it is understood that the right-pointing arrow means that one must 
wait for the answer to the question as to the use of the word over which it 
stands, while the left-pointing arrow indicates the word with which the 
answer to such a question is revealed. 

What are the advantages of the system of arrows? First, it is an outward 
expression of the process of thought and tests that thought just as laboratory 
work furnishes a means of emphasizing and testing theoretical knowledge in 
the natural sciences. 

Second, it furnishes the teacher a tangible means by which the mental state 
of the student may be seen at a glance. It takes the place of written or oral 
explanation. By dictating to the student and asking that each word be marked 
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with an arrow as it is heard, the teacher may see to what extent Latin is under- 
stood as Latin. A sentence a day marked and handed in takes little of the 
teacher's time and guarantees that the student will practice trying to think 
Latin. To avoid an apparent use of the method by the student while in fact 
he practices translating and then marking, an occasional incomplete sentence 
should be given with the problem of completing it so as to make sense. 

The third value of the system is that it assures the student that he is 
expected to learn to read Latin, and he will not go away after five or six 
years of the study and imagine that everybody has to translate to get the 
thought. 

Fourth, even if the arrows are placed by the wrong method they furnish a 
far better means of showing construction than diagramming with the usual 
branching-line method. But this is beside the point of their use. The arrows 
might differ in position according to two or more possible interpretations. It 
is not to be expected that the beginner will always place them correctly. 

In conclusion, the best test of whether a student can think in Latin would 
be to have the arrows placed on an incomplete sentence in class with some 
time to think. 

Latin Hymns 

In answering the question in one of the "Hints" last year about 
collections of Latin hymns reference should have been made to 
Latin Hymns, by W. A. Merrill, published by Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Boston, 1904. This collection, containing over 80 hymns, 
gives brief notes and a bibliography, and indicates the hymn books 
in which translations of the various hymns may be found. This 
book was not mentioned through some inexplicable oversight. An- 
other collection, unknown to me until recently, is Latin Hymns, by 
Matthew Germing, S. J., published by the Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1920 (20 cts). This contains over 30 hymns, a biblio- 
graphy, and notes. Very often part or all of the hymn is given in 
English translation. 

Quips 

In additions to the types of puzzling jests given in previous 
"Hints" there is the type which is puzzling because the Latin words 
involved have two or more meanings. Again I am indebted to 
Professor Hodgman for most of these. 

1. Mea mater sus est mala. (Go [meo, meare], mother, the pig 
is eating the apples.) 

2. Prater mea in silvam pater suem tuum est. (Brother, go into 
the woods, father is eating your pig.) 
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3. Bquus in stabulo est sed non est. (The horse is in the stable 
but does not eat.) 

4. Ne mater suam. (Spin [neo, nere], mother, I will sew). 

5. Filia sub tilia nebat subtilia fila. (The daughter was spin- 
ning fine threads under the linden tree.) 

6. Cane decane, canis; sed ne cane, cane decane, De cane; de 
cams, cane decane, cane. (Gray-haired dean, you are singing; but 
do not sing, gray-haired dean, about a dog; sing about the gray- 
haired, gray-haired dean.) 

This is an elegiac couplet; the first line is a dactylic hexameter, 
the second a so-called pentameter, with the second half of the third 
and sixth feet clipped off. The quantity of the a is the puzzling 
factor throughout. 

Questions and Answers 

There is a very well known Easter Hymn, "Christ our Lord is 
risen today. Alleluia," that is described in the hymn books in such 
a way as to suggest that it was originally a Latin hymn. Is this so, 
and can the words be found? 

This is a confusion of two hymns, "Christ the Lord is risen to- 
day," and "Jesus Christ is risen to-day. . . Alleluia." They are Nos. 
Ill and 112 in the Episcopal Hymnal. The latter is described as 
from a Latin hymn written in the fourteenth century by an unknown 
writer. It is in fact a free translation of the hymn given by Merrill, 
Latin Hymns, p. 78. 

Will you please suggest a "Problem-Project" for a Latin class in 
some year of the high school? Do you consider the method valuable? 

In the Classical Journal, Vol. 16, pp. 388 ff., there is an article by 
W. J. Grinstead on the project method in beginning Latin which 
may be of some interest to you. If not carried to excess I believe 
that there are valuable suggestions in this method for teaching Latin. 
Among the various devices which may be listed as problem projects 
I should include the following: 1. Translating and giving in Latin or 
English a simple Latin play. Pupils would work out for themselves 
the matter of scenery, costumes, properties, etc. 2. Tableaux or 
dramatizations of portions of the text read in class. 3. The writing 
and production of a play by the whole class in Latin or in English. 
4. The writing of a novel on a Roman theme by the whole class in 
Latin or in English. This is being done in one of the Los Angeles 
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schools. 5. A class scrapbook of clippings from newspapers and 
magazines of material having to do with classical antiquity or the 
study of Latin. 6. The publication of a newspaper in Latin or 
English or both. This may be printed or mimeographed. 7. The 
production of a class book with contributions by all members of the 
class. The material may be in English or Latin and should deal 
with the ancient civilization in some form or other. 8. The build- 
ing of a model of Caesar's bridge by the Caesar class. 

Where can I find Latin New Testaments? 

These, as well as complete Latin Bibles, may be obtained through 
any large dealer, such as A. C. McClurg and Co., Chicago, or G. E. 
Stechert and Co., 151 West 25th St., New York. 

Who publishes the Latin edition of Robinson Crusoe? 
The Latin edition, by Goffeaux and Barnett, is published by 
Longmans, Green and Co. 



